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Edttorto Keader:- 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WAGE 
STABILIZATION Boarp in the steel situation 
have just been issued as this is being 
written. Two questions come to my mind 
at once. Will the recommendations, if put 
into effect, be inflationary: and will they 
advance the present trend toward socialism? 

I will not argue the merits of the 
proposed award but the effect it will have 
is plain enough. So substantial an increase 
in operating costs will inevitably have one 
of two consequences: the companies will 
find themselves with decreased profits; or 
they will secure increased prices. The 
inflationary effect of the latter is perfectly 
plain. It will be a defeat for labor since, all 
along the line, such incidents take away 
from the consumer with one hand what 
they give to him with the other. 

If it could be assumed that the com- 
panies will be able to absorb the increased 
costs without a price increase and with no 
substantial loss in profits, then everything 
will be lovely. Unfortunately, the trend of 
profits for the past year or two has been 
steadily downward under the impact of 
taxes and it will continue. Now the reason 
why a further material decrease in corporate 
profits is undesirable is the nub of these 
remarks, so let's get at it. 

Is it likely that the companies can 
increase their efficiencies enough to offset 
the increase in costs? The answer to that 
one is easy. Through improvements in 
methods and equipment over the years there 
have been enormous gains in productivity. 
But these improvements have come slowly 
because of their nature. It took years to 
develop the continuous strip mill. There is 
no reason to assume that in a few months a 
great industry can pull a miracle out of the 
hat. But these technical improvements in 
all industries have been almost the sole 


source of our steadily increasing wealth. 
And they account for the gap between us 
and other countries except Canada. There 
remains only one ‘‘miracle’’ that might be 
““pulled’’ that could pay for these big 
increases in costs—and provide for still 
further wage increases. I'll come back to 
that one in a moment. Meantime, it is clear 
that industry will not be able to offset 
much of the big addition to its costs. And 
that means less profits—or higher prices. 

What is there to cry about in the 
prospect of reduced profits for the steel 
industry? Some of the noisier labor papers 
assure their readers that this is good. Is it? 
This is a suitable place to point out that 
the present steady trends of decreased 
profits and increased prices are bad for 
America—bad for labor and bad for the 
consumer. Why? “‘Elementary my dear 
Watson"’ as Sherlock Holmes used to say. 
The chief source of new capital is savings, 
corporate and private. It is new capital 
from savings that provides new plants and 
machinery. The socialist thinks it is 
desirable that all profits and savings be 
taxed to the government, which will then 
be the source of new capital for plant 
expansion. 

But this trend toward a socialist state 
means that the management of industry 
will gradually be taken from the control of 
private management and placed in the hands 
of the managers of the State—who inevi- 
tably must be politicians in order to 
survive. 

You can see all around you the effects 
of political management of National affairs. 
Do you want that kind of crooked, wasteful 
management in your corporations? These 
wage recommendations of the Wage Stabili- 
zation (?) Board are inflationary and the 
Union Shop recommendation is one step 
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towards Government control of industry— 
toward socialism. 

What about that “‘miracle’’ I spoke of 
a moment ago that might save the day? 
Well, the one thing that still remains to be 
done in industry is to learn how to manage 
men so that they will want to do their 
very best at all times. There is still a gold 
mine waiting for the man who can show us 
how to do this. It strikes me that personnel 
men—industrial relations men if you prefer 
that handle—are the ones to help lead the 
way to the solution of this problem. Mind 
you, I’m not against wage increases. I'm 
only for improving our level of living by 
being more efficient, either in machines, 
methods or men. And I'm for less govern- 
ment in business, knowing that it leads 
surely to inefficiency and to compulsion. 
And I don’t like the idea of being “‘pushed 
around’’, especially not by a politician or a 
bureaucrat. 





IT WAS A GREAT PLEASURE TO read re- 
cently of the appointment of my good friend 
George W. Taylor as arbitrator for the CIO 
in settling jurisdictional disputes between 
two CIO unions. It was a surprise, too. 
However, on second thought, it seems 
logical. It is simply one more step in 
an orderly process of bringing about a 
satisfactory balance between contending 
union forces. Of course, Dr. Taylor has been 
known for years for his effective work in 
settling disputes between union and man- 
agement. It is a great tribute to him that 
he has been named by a leading union as 
final arbitrator in settlement of family 
disputes. All CIO affiliates which have 
ratified the program of arbitration are 
legally bound to accept his findings. At 
last account he had been accepted by 
nearly 30 of the national and international 
unions, including the largest. Dr. Taylor 
summarized his philosophy, in accepting 
this appointment, by saying ‘‘I believe in 
trying to solve problems, rather than just 
have somebody win an argument.” 


FREEDOM OF Cuoice is the great human 
liberty. In this issue is a very clear and 
well-written statement by a representative 
of industry, opposing the union shop on 
the ground that it substitutes compulsion 
for freedom of choice. I have had a number 
of discussions recently with friends on this 
subject. One of them made the—to me— 
illogical argument that since management 
had the unrestricted power to refuse em- 
ployment to an individual that there was 
no reason why the union shouldn't have 
the same privilege. 

These two cases do not seem to me to 
be on all fours. An individual may choose 
to accept or decline employment with a 
given employer. The employer may accept 
or reject his application, without regard to 
any other circumstance—except where there 
is a union or a Closed shop. In this case he 
may not offer employment except on the 
condition that the individual is willing to 
join the union. This hardly seems to me to 
be freedom of choice. The individual is not 
free to accept membership or decline it; he 
must accept it, without choice. By the time 
this appears in print it is probable that the 
question of the union shop in the steel 
industry will have been settled—either by 
an edict or by the free choice of manage- 
ment. 





THE FUNCTION OF RESEARCH in person- 
nel continues to develop in industry. At 
the last American Management Association 
personnel meeting in Chicago I sat next to 
an interesting young man named Wirpil 
who is a member of the staff of the Division 
of Research in the Industrial Relations 
Department at Inland Steel Company. I 
have tried without success to induce the 
American Management Association and the 
National Industrial Conference Board to 
recognize this emerging function by giving 
it some organized attention either in 
Conferences, Workshops or in publications. 
Perhaps it would be interesting to analyze 
the purpose and meaning of research in 
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personnel. For many, research is no more 
than a compilation of figures. The true spirit 
of research however, is something quite 
different. It might be called the desire to 
know what makes things tick. 

In a case of labor contracts this would 
be a systematic study of, for example, the 
customary provisions in a labor contract. 
What points are covered, what are effective 
ways of expressing these points? where 
have different expressions given trouble? 

The conduct of an attitude survey is 
a suitable topic for research. Its purpose 
is to determine the attitude of employees 
on various matters. However, before 
making such a survey it would be advisable 
to conduct some research to make certain 
that the tools one is proposing to use are 
sharp enough to do the job. Such a study 
might be directed to an examination of the 
types of questions which are suitable; what 
percentage of favorable and unfavorable 
responses may be considered “‘statistically 
significant’’ ; what effect does the conduct of 
such a survey have on the employees, aside 
from any information which is obtained? 

In the employment process much re- 
search is needed in order to determine the 
efficiency of the employing processes. Are 
we hiring the wrong people? A way to find 
out is to make a careful, extensive and 
systematic study of the history of those 
employed. It might be noted that part of 
such a study is unavailable—the history of 
those whom we have rejected. It may well 
be that we are rejecting people who would 
make good employees but this is difficult 
‘ to determine. It is actually what happens 
however in many cases, due to using em- 
ployment tests which are not effective. 
They may look good. This is known as 
“*face validity’’. Many clerical tests are in 
this class. 

Employment interviewing is some- 
thing that needs research even more. Is 
your interviewer employing those people 
whom “‘he likes’’? And what is the relation 


between people whom he likes and those 
who make good employees? 

An interesting method of handling the 
interview is to follow a series of printed 
questions which are asked by the inter- 
viewer. The interviewer then writes down 
the answer and following each such ques- 
tion is a printed check item. For example, 
you ask a man about his previous employ- 
ment and when you have completed the dis- 
cussion and the examination of the names 
of former employers and length of time 
spent with each you find on your check 
sheet the question “‘is he a job hopper’’? 
Similarily, after each point of inquiry 
during the interview there is a question 
which you should ask yourself relative to 
the significance of the applicant's answers. 
Otherwise, the average interview tends to 
be a disorganized affair. The average inter- 
viewer when he gets through is only 
conscious of a favorable or unfavorable 
impression about the applicant. He does 
not actually know whether he meets re- 
quirements on all of the various points 
which could have been set down in advance. 

Performance Rating or Merit Rating 
is another spot much in need of careful 
research. I have seen literally hundreds of 
plans over the years, very few of which 
survived any length of time. The principal 
reason why seems to be that they ‘‘don’t 
work"’; that is, they don’t seem to accord 
with common sense. One of the difficult 
things to do with the usual form of rating 
is to persuade some of the raters that 
everybody is not 95 per cent. The use of 
forced distribution in ratings has the effect 
of requiring the rater to distinguish the 
best people from the poorest. You might 
find an article on this feature interesting; 
“Effective Performance Rating’’ appeared 
in the February 1952 issue of Personnel 
Journal. It was written by Daniel R. 
Howe of the Hanover Bank, New York 
and tells of their experience during the 
three previous years with a rating form 
which employed forced distribution. 
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In THE Fesruary issuz I referred to 
the California Training Directors’ Associ- 
ation Conference held in San Francisco last 
fall and quoted some remarks by the Rev. 
Andrew C. Boss of the University of San 
Francisco. Recently he wrote as follows. 

“Dear Mr. Hay: 

We were highly honored to be 
mentioned in your excellent publication. 
Many thanks for the care that you took 
to mention PANEL and to give our 
exact names and address. Your comments 
were greatly appreciated. Near the end of 
your remarks you said, ‘I am not quite 
clear about the memory part of it.’’ If 
you can bear it, I will give you a few 
excerpts of an address that I gave to the 
San Francisco Bay Area section of the 
California Training Directors Association 
at their monthly meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952. 

“The part played by the memory is 
no less significant than that of the 
intellect and the will. In industry the 
memory becomes the warehouse of our 
work associations. These associations 
condition our reactions to the people 
with whom we work, our eagerness for 
the job, our judgments concerning the 
sincerity of the various measures and 
policies of management concerning the 
work force. A good or bad past record on 
the part of management is certainly 
going to govern the willingness of em- 
ployees to accept or reject innovations 
and changes on such things as job 
content, methods, job evaluation and so 
forth. It is the underlying force that 
impels management to maintain a uni- 
form and continuing policy of good 
human relations; the program cannot be 
spotty or hit and miss. People do not 
forget. For example, it explains the 
insistence of older union workers and the 
indifference of younger workers to the 
union shop.” 

This idea can be developed at some 
length, but this should be sufficient to 


show the important role of the memory 
in developing a good human relations 
program. Human relations in industry is 
not achieved through a series of courses, 
but it is a way of living.”’ 





WE LIKE TO THINK that, in the modern 
idiom PrrsoNNEL JourNAL is “‘jet pro- 
pelled’’. Anyway some of the folks of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pasadena 
seem to think well of us. David B. Browne 
who is Editor of the employee publication 
writes as follows. 

‘As Editor of Caltech Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory's em- 
ployee publication ‘‘Lab- 
Oratory’, I find that the 
‘Ideas from Employee Maga- 
zines’ in your ‘Across the 
Editor's Desk are particularly 
helpful. Each issue of Person- 
NEL JouRNAL is of special in- 
terest and I look forward to 
their arrival in our Laboratory 
Library.” 





Ir HAS BECOME FASHIONABLE for busi- 
ness men to go back to college. The very 
successful three months course at Harvard 
University has gained extensive recognition 
in industry. Many of the men attending 
have attained high position in industry. 
Some of those who have been there tell me 
that the exchange of points of view among 
those attending is one of the most im- 
portant parts about it. It is a very broaden- 
ing experience and many of those who 
attend are greatly benefitted by it, es- 
pecially when they have worked in only 
one division of business. Some of the older 
men think that too much time is spent on 
refinement of detail. They would like 
broader treatment of the subjects. Many 
other colleges now have such schools for 
business men. The Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, has de- 
veloped what they call the ‘Executive 
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Program in Business Administration’. This 
is a six-weeks course designed for ‘‘execu- 
tives of ability who are being prepared for 
positions of high administrative responsi- 
bility’. The faculty is drawn from 
Columbia University and other Universities 
and also from business. It will be con- 
ducted this summer at Arden House 50 
miles north of New York City. The Director 
is Dr. Schuyler Hoslett at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 





IN THE COURSE OF A MONTH'S woRK I 
have a lot of interesting experiences. Two 
weeks ago I was sitting in the office of the 
President of one of the largest casualty 
insurance companies in America. With us 
were two of the Vice-Presidents. One of 
the Vice-Presidents, summing up 30 minutes 
of discussion about salary administration, 
said “‘I don't believe in job evaluation; I 
don't like to see any restrictions placed on 
us." This is almost like saying that you 
don’t believe in the moon. Jobs are evalu- 
ated by one means or another, whether 
formally or informally. No argument 
seemed to move him; the importance of 
keeping different departments in balance 
with one another, giving equitable treat- 
ment to all employees, the advantages 
gained from expense control through having 
standards. 

However, I was gratified before the 
conclusion of the discussion to have this 
Vice-President inquire into the possibility 
of having a survey of their present salary 
administration procedures made for them. 
Even better, the decision has since reached 
me that they wish to have the survey 
made. This reminds me of a survey made 


not long ago by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and the Cleveland Personnel 
Association, to find out how extensively 
job evaluation is used in Cleveland. It was 
startling to find what a large proportion of 
companies of all sizes do not have job 
evaluation. However, I have never seen a 
report on the failures in this field. There 
are many personnel practices which are 
enthusiastically developed and which do 
not materialize into successful programs. 
Not only job evaluation programs but also 
employment testing, performance rating 
and training programs produce their crop 
of failures. It would be interesting to be 
able to publish an article or two describing 
the failures of some personnel program. 

Here 1s a message from the Assistant 
Editor. 

“IT may be a valuable wife but I am still 
learning to be a reporter. I was late getting 
into the first session of the Northern Ohio 
Personnel Conference as reported in the 
March P. J. and mixed up the reports of 
the two training projects. William Gilman 
of Western Reserve University was the co- 
ordinator for the Management Training 
Institute for first-line supervisors, with 
faculty made up of members of the 
Northern Ohio Chapter of Training 
Directors and instructors from Western 
Reserve University. The Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio course in Super- 
visory Training was given by the faculty 
members, with some guidance from 


industry."’ 





Too many Training Directors are still following 
the outdated method of training sometimes called 
“You Tell ‘Em.’’ The author has been very suc- 
cessful in adapting the latest knowledge of learn- 
ing and teaching to industrial use, as his articles 
and books show. He has worked successfully with 
Many prominent corporations. 


Training Is Not Telling 


By NATHANIEL CANTOR 


i [*: supervisors and many training directors and personnel managers share a 


view of human relations which, in many important respects, is unsound. 

There is, however, a considerable body of solid evidence which is shared by 
all student of modern dynamic psychology which has radically altered many of our 
views regarding human motivations and relationships. These conclusions contradict 
many of the attitudes held by most adults. For example, ‘children should be seen, 
not heard.’’ Child-guidance clinics are filled with children whose mothers, sharing 
that view, have created hostility and resentment in their growing children which 
has led them into behavior difficulties. We know, now, that children should not 
only be heard much more often than they are but that we should listen and try to 
understand them in the light of their own problems. The guidance clinics, as a rule, 
help not only the child but deal with the mother in order to change her attitude to- 
ward the child. The implications of this for supervisory-employee relations should 
be evident. 


You Can't Tatx to Me Tuoat Way 


Take the familiar example of a supervisor and an employee who are engaged in 
a bitter argument. ‘Who do you think you are anyway? You can’t talk to me that 
way."’ Suppose the supervisor asks himself the question, ‘‘Why can't the employee 
talk to me that way?’’ The immediate answers will consist of different ways of de- 
fending the supervisor's feelings of loss of status, inadequacy, and his fear of loss of 
his authority. 

The supervisor doesn't permit that kind of talking back because he, the super- 
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visor, has something at stake. The average supervisor won't find it easy to accept 
this. He will insist he can’t permit backtalk because it will affect his authority over 
other employees. Unquestionably his professional authority should be maintained but 
not his personal need to dominate; to assure himself that he is somebody since he is 
not sure_of himself. : 

The difference in emphasis will be seen, perhaps, if we continue with this ex- 
ample. If the supervisor’s own needs were not involved when so addressed by an 
employee he would refrain from *‘ bawling out’’ the employee. Instead he would 
quietly reply, ‘* Bill, I guess you must be feeling pretty strong about something to 
allow yourself to talk that way. Would you like to tell me about it? I'll help if I 
can and try to straighten things out."’ It is only in this way that the supervisor can 
show the importance of maintaining supervisory authority. The first method illus- 
trates how the employee is being pushed around for the release of the supervisor's 
personal tensions. 

Examples could be multiplied. The point is that training directors and personnel 
managers must learn to accept a radically different kind of supervisory training. 
They need to acquire insight into the newer knowledge of personality development 
and into the newer understanding of how people learn. 

One of the most important discoveries about the teaching-learning process is 
unless one has something emotionally at stake, unless one is vitally interested, little 
learning takes place. You can memorize data or rules without gaining understand- 
ing. All genuine learning involves the Jearner having a problem, his being dissatis- 
fied, and then discovering through his own final effort how the problem may be 
resolved. The focus of learning is not what supervisors ought to know, as judged by 
the training director, but what they want to know, and can afford to learn. 

An increasing number of training specialists accept the point of view that 
supervisors must become active participants in their own development. They must 
become involved, they must *‘feel’’ the problems, and discover, primarily through 
their own efforts, how to solve them. The point of departure for any successful train- 
ing program in supervisory relations is located where the supervisors are in their 
thinking and feeling, not where the training director is or where he thinks the 
supervisors should be. 


Tue “‘Textt 'Em’’ Metuop 


Management and training specialists, however, are not agreed upon the most 
effective method for the development of more skilled supervision in employee rela- 
tions. The more experienced directors do agree that the practice of presenting manuals 
on ‘How To Supervise’ or of telling supervisors how to go about their jobs of im- 
proving morale is futile. 

Few supervisors read manuals; fewer still can read them with genuine under- 
standing and critical insight. Listening to a training director describe what is to be 
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done brings affirmative noddings of the head, but traditional supervisory behavior 
does not change. 

During the past few years the case study method has been introduced both in 
the form of conferences (such as employed by the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration) and in the form of visual aids (such as the case study series 
films of several corporations). A number of volumes have been published dealing 
with individual cases, such as Prof. Zaleznik’s study of foreman Tony in Foreman 
Training In A Growing Enterprise and Glover and Hower, The Administrator: Cases on 
Human Relations In Business. 


There is serious question of the value of using case studies unless they are ac- 
companied by an understanding of the theories of human behavior. A study of the 
history of science will reveal that profound changes in the direction of scientific 
development and research come about primarily as a result of theoretical formulations 
followed by empirical experimentation. Einstein's formulations of the general and 


special relativity theories, along with the theoretical mathematical formulations of 
others, led to the startling facts that matter and energy are interchangeable, that 
light had weight. The release of atomic energy is one of the products of theoretical 
nuclear physics. 


THeory Or Prersonat BeHAvior Is NECESSARY 


Industrial case-studies by themselves will not lead to fruitful understanding of 
supervisory-employee relations. Even assuming that the supervisor reaches a satis- 
factory solution of case study ‘‘A’’, how will that help him in case study *‘B’’, 
which involves a different set of circumstances? No two cases are identical. Unless 
the supervisor has the ability to abstract the common elements in all cases he can- 
not learn through experience and can not transfer what he has learned from one 
case to the next. Only an awareness of a general theory of behavior makes it possible 
to recognize the type of problem involved in any given case. 

The recent emphasis on the case-study method is a reaction of the training 
specialists, who had become impatient and disappointed at the results of telling 
supervisors by written or spoken word what they should know and do. Lecturing 
about generalities is certainly ineffective. It does not follow that becoming actively 
involved in discovering answers for oneself in particular case-studies is the answer 
to developing better supervisors. The answer is to provide supervisors the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with theories of human behavior, always starting 
from their present knowledge, and testing their developing understanding by ap- 
plying it to concrete situations.* 


* Readers of this Journal may refer to “The Dynamics of Industrial Supervision,’ THe Pgrsonner JourNat, Feb. 1950, 
which describes such programs, Human Relations in Industry 





Who stands to gain from the adoption of the 
union shop? The author examines the advantages 
to the union, its officials, its members and the 
Company. His greatest concern is with the adop- 
tion of a program involving compulsion on the 
individual. This article is a statement of the Com- 
pany’s position on the union shop issue as pre- 
sented to the Wage Stabilization Board. 


The Case Against the Union 
Shop 


By L. V. Hunter, Manager 
Industrial Relations, Inland Steel Company 


nland Steel Company is opposed to the Union Shop. We regard it as un-demo- 
I cratic. We so regard any institution which substitutes compulsion for freedom 

of choice in the absence of a clear and over-riding national necessity. This is 
a view which we hold as a company and as individuals. It is not a new position, but 
one which has been reiterated before Congressional Committees and before panels 
of the War Labor Board by myself and others, with respect to the union shop, to 
maintenance of membership, and to the hiring hall in the maritime industry. All of 
these, in varying ways and degrees, place limits on the right of the individual to 
decide for himself whether he wishes to join a union. 

I do not propose to deal with this subject in abstract philosophical terms. That 
is an approach which is familiar to you, and which has been developed by older and 
wiser men than I. I should like to discuss it in quite concrete and specific terms. 
What would the union shop mean to Inland Steel Company, to the Steelworkers 
Union, and to the men and women who are our employees and who are in so large 
a proportion their members? 


Tue Union DEMANDs 


First, let us see just what it is that the union demands. The union tells us that 
they want it to be a condition of employment with our company that every person 
now in our employ who is eligible for membership must become a member of the 
union within 30 days after signing of the new agreement, and that all new em- 

II 
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ployees must join within 30 days after employment. They make this request under 
the heading of ‘Union Security.’ They assert that without such compulsory re- 
cruitment they cannot feel secure; that they may be raided by competing unions; 
that they must expend effort on signing up new members which should be spent 
on administration of the contract. Yet they annually recite with pride their growth 
in membership and money; they flaunt their power to turn our plants and those of 
the entire industry on and off at will. Does anyone doubt that Mr. Murray is one 
of the two or three most powerful men in America? Or that his power is the direct 
reflection of the “‘security’’ of his union? 

In a bargaining meeting last December at one of our operations, our representa- 
tive in discussing this subject asked the question, ‘‘Why do you want the union 


shop? Are you having any trouble signing up members?’’ The union representative 
answered, ‘‘No, not at all. We just want it.”’ 


At Inland’s Indiana Harbor Works, the Steelworker membership, as shown by 
the check-off, is 90 per cent of those’ eligible. At the Chicago Heights Plant, it is 
100 per cent. At our ore mines, it is 85 per cent. These percentages would seem to 
indicate that the union has done a pretty fair job of persuading our employees that 
it is an institution worth belonging to. Does it need compulsion to achieve security? 


Wuat Tue Union SHop Woutp Cost 


What would the granting of the union shop mean to Inland Steel Company? 
Would it cost us any money? Would it make the operation of our mines and plants 
more difficult? Suppose the answer to these questions is “‘No’’. Suppose it would 
cost us no money. Suppose it would even make the day to day running ot the plants 
less difficult, because it would eliminate an area of controversy. Are these to be the 
standards by which we make such decisions? Our company, our industry, our country 
all stand for certain principles. When we yield to mere expediency in any area and 
compromise these principles, we deny the ideals for which so many battles and wars 
have been fought. We believe above all things in the importance of the individual— 
in his freedom of choice in the selection of a job equally with his other freedoms—of 
speech, religion and politics. It is the emphasis on the individual which distinguishes 
our form of government from fascism and communism. Each time compulsion is 
substituted for freedom of choice, each time a man is compelled to join a union in 
order to get or keep a job, we move away from democracy and toward statism. In- 
land Steel Company does not wish to move in that direction. And that is what the 
union shop would mean to us. 

It does not satisfy us to say that the union shop, under Taft-Hartley, is a dif- 
ferent institution than it was before that law was passed. True, a man may no 
longer be expelled from a union and thus lose his job because the president of his 
local gets sore at him, but only because he fails to pay his membership dues. True, 
Congress has permitted a limited union shop, and has outlawed the closed shop. 
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But that does not get to the fundamental point. Under the union shop a man must 
join the union in order to hold his job. That is compulsion. And incidentally, it is 
interesting that the unions, which have been so bitter in their castigation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and so critical of so many other Acts of Congress, are quick to 
cite this particular section of what they call the most horrible of all Acts to sup- 
port their position. 

Neither does it satisfy us to say that a majority of our employees voted for the 
union shop. In the case of our Indiana Harbor Works, that majority amounted to 
76 per cent of those eligible for membership. But what of the 24 per cent? Is it not 
one of our most cherished beliefs that the rights of minorities must be protected? 
So long as one man elects not to join, his right to so decide deserves the same con- 
sideration as that of each man who does join. You will note, I am sure, the dis- 
crepancy between the go per cent who are members of the union and the 76 per cent 
who voted for the union shop. Can it be that there is already present an element of 
compulsion, expressed through dues, picket lines, through threats, and social pres- 
sures on and off the job? 


THe Union Coutp Take It Easy 


What would the union shop mean to the Steelworkers Union? First of all, it 
would take care of the 10 per cent who do not now belong. They would under the 
union’s demand, have to join or lose their jobs. The union would be relieved of the 
necessity of selling itself to the employees. Its officials could relax, assured of a 
continuing flow of dues payments, regardless of performance. If a man became dis- 
satisfied with union policy or practice, he could not express that dissatisfaction by 
withdrawing from membership—except, of course, by quitting his job. That would 
be a very pleasant situation for the union officers. 

It may be said that the dissatisfied member can rally others and vote the of- 
ficers out at the next election. But how real is this possibility? Reform movements 
in political institutions are difficult at best. Their leaders must have courage and 
tenacity of a high order. Where the union shop exists, such movements become im- 
measurably more difficult. Where union membership is mandatory, an attitude of 
apathy develops. Having lost the freedom to decide whether he will join a union 
or not, the individual member feels that he has also lost any power to effectively 
influence the management of the union. He is overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
the task of reform, and goes along with the group in control. 

Let us say, then, that the union gets from the union shop money and power. 
What else? What about “‘security’’? They tell us that the granting of the union 
shop would be proof that we “‘accept’’ the union, that we are not trying to destroy 
it. I say that this is a straw man, and that they know it. The United Steelworkers 
have our whole-hearted acceptance. We believe as firmly as they do in the right of 
our employees to freely join a union if they choose. We bargain with them will- 
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ingly, and recognize their right to negotiate with us the terms and conditions under 
which their members work in our plants. Their size and their power are facts which 
we know exist. For us to try to destroy the union would be as naive as it would be 
wrong. The Steelworkers Union has security. Its leaders and its members know that 
this is so. Their assertion that they need the union shop to achieve it is false; it is a 
mask for their wish to get more dues and more members with less effort. 


Wovutp THe Union SHop Hetp Toe Empioyees? 


What would the union shop mean to the employees of Inland Steel Company? 
To most of them, absolutely nothing. They are already members of the union. Their 
dues are checked off monthly. Whether they are active, interested, participating 
members, or whether they have simply joined under pressure in order to avoid 
argument and trouble, they are in, they intend to stay in, and they do not feel af- 
fected by the addition of compulsion. There may be a few who become dissatisfied 
with the leadership of the Local, or with the policies of the International, and who 
wish to express that view by withdrawing from membership. Even under main- 
tenance of membership, which was imposed on us by the War Labor Board, the 
right of the individual to withdraw was protected by the provision of escape clauses. 
That Board thereby recognized the fundamental importance of the right to protest 
by withdrawal. Under the union shop, men can exercise this right only by quitting 
their jobs—a high price to pay. 

Then, there are the 10 per cent who have not joined—have not been persuaded 
of the advantages of union membership. Perhaps they are true dissenters—indi- 
vidualists who feel so strongly opposed to union policies and practices that they 
have resisted all pressures. Perhaps they are “‘free riders’’—cheapskates who want 
the benefits that the union obtains for all those it represents, but who will get by 
without paying their share as long as they can. Undoubtedly, there are some of 
both. The preservation of the rights of the former—the individualists—is the very 
basis of democracy. The maintenance of that principle is essential to the survival 
of the United States. It is so important, to unions and union members above all, 
that the cost to them, if any, of carrying the free riders is of no consequence. 

Let us consider for a moment the plight of those who honestly do not wish to 
join this or any union if the number of union shop contracts should increase. If we 
and other employers in the Indiana Harbor-East Chicago area who have contracts 
with the Steelworkers should grant the union shop, the number of job opportunities 
for such men would be very greatly reduced. At present 12 per cent of the jobs are 
under union shop contracts. This figure would increase to 72 per cent. It would be- 
come, as a practical matter, a very difficult thing for a non-union man to get and 
keep a job. Is that not discrimination? 

I should like at this time to question very respectfully the propriety of the 
Board's consideration of the merits of this issue. The Board has, to be sure, the 
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assignment of recommending fair and equitable terms for settlement of disputes 
affecting the national defense, of which this is certainly one. But is it not right 
that the Board confine itself to matters which are primarily economic in nature, 
and which bear on the working conditions and day to day relationships between 
the company and its employees, rather than on the status of the union? Should it 
not, as a Board established to deal with an emergency, refuse to make a recom- 
mendation which would profoundly—and perhaps permanently—alter the funda- 
mental relationships between the parties? Should it not reflect on the fact that its 
prestige as a government agency would give such weight to its recommendation 
that its effects would go beyond this industry and this emergency? Should it not 
insist that any agreement on the union shop be made voluntarily? That is what 
Congress intended in enacting the Taft-Hartley law. It did not intend that voluntary 
agreement be influenced in any way by the recommendation of another govern- 
mental agency. I do not question the Union's right to ask for the union shop; I do 
not question the right of any company to grant it; although I believe both the re- 
quest and the concession to be wrong. I do question the propriety of the Board's 
making any recommendation with respect to the merits of this issue. 

To sum up, then—I believe that the union shop is wrong. It is wrong for the 
company, which stands against all forms of compulsion, and for freedom of choice. 
It is wrong for the union for the same reason. True security can never come from 
compulsion but only from persuasion, completely free from force. It is wrong for 
our employees, most of whom are union members, who should be guaranteed this 
right of free choice, and protected from compulsion. Most of all, the union shop is 
wrong for the country. Where no overriding national necessity exists, all restrictions 
on the freedom of individuals to decide for themselves are wrong. No such necessity 
exists here. We are firmly opposed to the union shop, and shall continue to fight 
against it. 
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What do the applicants who come to your em- 
ployment office think of you? Does it make any 
difference to your company what they think? The 
author secured the material for this account by 
applying personally at employment offices and by 
working as an interviewer. She has worked in 
personnel for many years. This story was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Institute of Government 
in San Diego for whom the study was made. 


Experiences in Hunting a Job 


By Miriam J. SMITHERS 
County Civil Service Commissioner, 
San Diego, California 


ing more employees, a better class of employees, a more permanent type of em- 

ployee and a saving to agencies or business. But that is actually what has 
evolved from the study. For, in finding so many different types of employment 
offices and systems of handling applicants our curiosity was aroused regarding the 
relative costs of employment under the extremes of each system. We arrived at 
some startling figures which reflect the dollar and cents merit of thorough employ- 
ment procedures over random hiring methods. So my study will tend to point out 
defects in hiring practices which are both costly as well as ineffective from a public 
relations standpoint. 


I wasn't exactly my goal when I started this survey to find a formula for obtain- 


Wuat Kinp or Peopte Are Looxinc For Joss?, 


The first thing I want to do is give my impression of the various types of people 
who make up the present labor market. 

First there are the job jumpers. Some of these are just what the name implies. 
Others are people seeking better positions. Still others are the seasonal workers. 
And lastly we have the craft group, who of necessity must frequent the employment 
offices at regular intervals due to the completion of a job or contract. 

The second general classification is composed of service personnel; either those 
already released or who know they soon will be. 

The third group are the in-migrants; people coming to San Diego for either 
health or climate. 

And the fourth group are the women. And here, as always, is the last source 
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of supply and, as yet the most abundant one. For only recently have the women 
started to leave their homes and enter the labor market in noticeable numbers. The 
present campaign in Korea has been such an ‘‘if or maybe’’ sort of thing women 
haven't felt, as they did during the last war, that their services are badly needed. 
So instead of being driven by the great patriotic urge, those who are entering the 
field are usually doing so for one of three reasons: 

1. Either they are just plain bored with staying home; or, 

2. They need to supplement the family income due to the high cost of living; 
or, 

3. They feel an opportunity now exists which hasn't existed since the last 
world war (and this is particularly true of the older women and those who haven't 
worked for some time). 

And since the women are the last, the largest and about the only future source 
of supply (especially if this cold war warms up) it pays us, as employers, to know 
how a woman thinks and what she is seeking when she applies for employment. 
And it is her emotional reactions when she is job hunting I am about to bring you 
at this time. Undoubtedly you will find that many of them would be the same 
from a man’s point of view. 


How A Woman Looks For A Jos 


After a woman gets up in the morning and makes up her mind that “‘ this is it.”” 
This is the day she’s going out to get a job. she starts bumping into mental and 
emotional barriers. She's laid out her course and has fairly well in mind the places 
she intends to stop, but as she drives down the major highway to the city she finds 
she’s in a lane of traffic moving about 45 miles an hour. She sees the name of an air- 
craft concern she placed on her list this morning, but before she can jockey the car 
to the inside lane she’s blocks past the employment office and even then she can’t 
spot a single place where she can park or make a turn, so she just has to step on 
the gas and push on toward her next destination. I can truthfully say I passed up 
one concern no less than thirty times in these past two months without ever being 
able to figure out where I could park the car without walking blocks and blocks 
to get to its employment office. 

The next step may not present quite as great a barrier, but having to use park- 
ing meters can be a problem when you don't know whether you'll be inside a build- 
ing ten minutes or three hours and when you don't have small change in your purse. 

An employment officer located on an upper floor presents a barrier, especially 
to the applicant who is as yet just casually inquiring. Human nature rebels at too 
much riding elevators, climbing stairs and pushing thru closed doors. Don't ask 
me why. It’s just one of those things. 

As to the closed doors. Let me give you an example. 

I'd left home early one morning to take care of some business at the Civic 
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Center. The contacts involved took less time than I had expected. So, upon coming 
out of the building, I decided I might as well spend the remainder of the morning 
looking for a job. Not wanting to move the car unless I had to, I glanced around 
the general vicinity in hope that I might spot a firm within walking distance. Sure 
enough, there was an aircraft plant a few blocks away. 

It had been raining and I was in high heels, but nevertheless I picked my way 
between the puddles and finally reached the gate. A guard was in attendance and 
behind him, under the employment office sign was a notice reading ‘* Employment 
Office Closed Between 11:30 and 1 P.M.”’ It was then exactly 11:29. 

I asked the guard if I might go in and he said “‘no’’ that I'd better come back 
in the afternoon. So I picked my way back across the puddles and down the two 
or more blocks to where my car was parked. Since I had no further business in that 
general vicinity there was nothing for me to do but get into the car and drive on 
down town to a previously planned luncheon engagement. The opportunity to re- 
turn to that employment office never occurred because I wes employed on my very 
next contact. 

In closing employment offices during the noon hour we bar a very good class 
of applicant; the person who is working and therefore is experienced. These people 
have no other time to look for other employment. 


Back To THe OpsstacLeE CoursE 


We've hurdled the preliminaries and we've reached the actual employment 
center. The next barrier we see as we enter the door is the counter. I wonder if you 
feel as I do about a counter? I immediately associate it with a bank, and I always 
felt it was placed in a bank to keep the crooks out. 

Well I've never exactly considered myself a crook and I don't relish being 
treated as one, especially by people with whom I may be associated for a long 
time, so I feel pretty resentful about this type of barrier. 

~ Lalso bristle every time I think about some of the-personalities I met behind 
this particular barrier. I wonder why smiles are so scarce when a smile will prac- 
tically open the gates of Heaven for you. There’s an old saying ‘* You can call a 
man a so and so if you only show your teeth’’ and this certainly holds true in an 
employment office. For even though you can’t give a person any real encouragement 
regarding the type of employment he is seeking, a pleasant smile will send him on 
his way with a warm and friendly feeling for your agency. And you've done a 
darned good public relations job. 

Of course all interviewers aren't sourpusses. And when I met the other type 
(which I did, but far too rarely) he was usually the one who went a step farther 
than to just smile and make you feel welcome. He did that little extra something 
such as supplying you with the address of another agency or offering a suggestion 
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as to where you might better find the type of work you were seeking or even call- 
ing you by name, after he had picked it up from an application or referral card. 

And I came to think of these two kinds of people as the ‘‘yes’’ man and the 
‘‘no’’ man, and believe me, in spite of all that’s been said of the “‘ Yes’’ man, he 
definitely has his place in an employment office. For there's nothing which quite 
resembles so much the slap of a wet towel across your face, when you go in to 
look for work, as to have someone give you a cold ‘‘no’’ answer. 

Let me give you an example. 

An applicant goes in to apply for work. She asks: “‘ Are you hiring clerk-typists 
today?’ And the interviewer answers “‘no.’’ Well that just about takes care of 
everything. The applicant is stopped cold right there in her tracks. She’s had the 
door closed in her face and there’s nothing more to do but turn around and go out. 

But what would have happened if she'd met a ‘‘yes’’ man? Why naturally he 
would have answered, ‘‘ Yes, we're taking applications for clerk typists’’ and pro- 
ceeded to hand out the necessary forms. So what if he didn’t have an order for 
clerk typists that particular day, or for that matter the day after or the next. When 
the order did come through it might just so happen that this particular applicant 
would rate top spot on the eligible list, or even if she didn’t she’d be one more on 
a backlog, and a backlog can be mighty handy when employment pressure is on. 

This business of being a ‘‘no’’ man is amazingly common among interviewers 
regardless of the length of time they've been in the business; and they also, ex- 


perienced or novice alike, tend to think in terms of one type of work or one job 
order rather than about the entire needs of the firm. 


Loox AT THe Oruer Sipe Or Tue Picrure 


I'm no longer an applicant. I'm now a clerk standing behind that counter. I 
hate to see that door open in the morning because it’s just going to mean a mass 
of people coming at me all day long and I don’t give a darn about any one of them. 
And besides I can already feel the way the cement floor is going to burn my feet 
before even noon gets around, to say nothing of what I'll feel like by quitting time. 
So I start handing out applications and directing to look at the bulletin boards for 
job notices. 

These are the typical reactions of the uninterested interviewer, the youngster 
who's been hired without thought as to her personal qualifications for the job or 
her interests or background in the field. 

The trained technician can be equally bored in a counter interviewing situation 
because she has no opportunity to use her skills in giving proper consideration or 
guidance to those who are so much in need of it. But clerk or technician—she 
doesn’t enjoy the close contact with the public, which is inevitable at the counter, 
for so much confusion exists in this type of office that it is necessary to lean over 
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on both sides to hear and be heard, and getting that close to the smoker or drinker 
is anything but pleasant. 

So I say it there must be a counter in your employment office, give the inter- 
viewers a break by either doing as one firm does, providing them with high stools 
or break up their assignments at the counter. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


I found that there is a psychological reaction to the environmental aspects of 
an employment office. You feel and act the way the place looks; and it can set the 
tone for the entire establishment and the type of personnel attracted to the firm or 
agency. 

Where an employment office is meagerly furnished with hard wooden benches 
on cold cement floors; and a high wooden counter separates the inner office from the 
outer, people come in and toss candy wrappers and cigarette butts on the floor and 
generally conduct themselves as if they were brought up in the slums. 

Whereas in a well appointed office, where each person is given courteous and 
individual attention these same people will, immediately upon entering the office, 
stand with hat in hand and speak in a well modulated voice regardless of their 
class or status in life. 

If you think this is an exaggeration think of yourself at a baseball game. Now 
jerk off that old plaid blazer and go to a wedding reception. Your manners have 
slightly improved haven't they? 


Wuy EmpitoyMent Orrice Counters Are Usep 


Apparently the committee in charge of the Institute this year felt that counter 
interviewing needed particular study as it is one of the subjects they expressly asked 
me to report upon. So, since I needed a starting point, I talked to several personnel 
directors and technicians in charge of employment offices and asked them just why 
they maintained the particular setups they had. And here are some of the things 
they told me. 

Mr. First said: ‘‘ We use counters to save space.”’ 

Mr. Second said: **We use counters to keep people out of the inner office.’ 

Mr. Third said: ‘‘We use counters to save time and money by having one 
clerk wait on several people at a time.” 

Mr. Fourth said: ‘We use counters so women won't come in after a hard 
day's shopping, take off their shoes and spend the afternoon.’ 

And Mr. Fifth, who took down his counter a number of years ago, said: “‘I 
provide private interviewing offices and a chair for every applicant because people 
never fight sitting down.”’ 

Now let’s go back to Mister First's reason. ‘‘We use counters to save space."’ 
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Curiosity made me check that one with a yardstick. I found a counter was exactly 
3” narrower than a desk. 

Mister Second said he needed a means to keep people from barging into an 
inner office. I wonder if he ever tried seating a receptionist near the door where 
applicants enter. A pleasant smile and a ‘Good afternoon. May I help you?’ is 
about the most effective stop signal I know. 

Mister Third said he used counters to save time and money by having one 
clerk do the work of several. That sounds fine but what happens? One clerk hands 
out applications and directs applicants to a book of job announcements. So the 
applicant tries to find something she thinks she might be able to do. But suppose 
she’s a woman who hasn't worked for some time. In the first place she’s not exactly 
sure whether her services are needed or not. She would like to talk it over with 
someone and find out if it is really worth her while to make out an application. 
She would like some guidance regarding the type of work for which she is best 
fitted and she would like to know something of the policies of the firm, the job 
location and what would be expected of her. 

If she gets no satisfaction concerning any of these she is very likely to continue 
on her way until she finds an establishment where she will. 

As to Mr. Fourth’s worries about women coming to spend the afternoon with 
him, I’m sure with a little practice he could find many devices for closing out an 
interview. The last resort I was always told during my training period was to 
stand up. This immediately gives the impression that the interview is over and 
that other things are now demanding your attention. 


How Many Propte Appty For WorxK? 


In line with what I have been saying, I think you'll find that these are rather 
interesting figures. They represent four employment offices, chosen at random. And 
the figures show their total number of applicants by month, week and day during 
the month of December, 1951. 


month week day 
1,155 289 58 
1,986 496 99 
38,727 9,682 1,936 
92-4 231 46 


In spite of the wide variance between the number of people applying for work 
in firms No. 3 and No. 4 both firms give personal interviews to each and every ap- 
plicant. 





We think everyone in the personnel or industrial 
relations field will be encouraged by the life story 
of ‘*Van"’ van Delden. He has done a lot of inter- 
esting things in a rather short time and has done 
them well, as judged by the recognition that has 
come to him. Ability, spirit and energy seem to 
be three outstanding characteristics of the man. 
His career will suggest ideas for younger men. 


He Makes His Theories Work 


The Story of E. H. van Delden 


By Wape E. SHuRTLEFF 


oo many personnel people are too theoretical. They sound like college pro- 
“Titeson” This was the answer given by the president of a fairly large company 

to the question: ‘‘ Generally speaking, do you believe personnel people are too 
theoretical?’’ His answer was echoed by several of the 250 presidents whom I sur- . 
veyed as the basis of a talk I gave before the Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association earlier this year. 

It's a safe bet these presidents have not been exposed to E. H. van Delden, who 
is Professor of Industrial Relations in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of New York University, teaching businessmen at night, and Regional Di- 
rector of the New York Office of Salary Stabilization by day. 

From 1943 to 1950 he was Director of Industrial Relations for the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company of Toledo, Ohio, and Non-resident Lecturer at the 
University of Michigan and active in lecturing at Harvard and Columbia. 

Professor van Delden was once characterized by a former professor as a “‘ split 
spirit’’ because he wanted to do two things—teach in a university and do personnel 
work in industry. At that time no one seriously considered the possibility that one 
day there might be professors of personnel administration. Yet the rapid develop- 
ment of both the personnel and business education fields made possible the attain- 
ment of his dual ambitions. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. 

After graduation from high school, Van obtained his first real job in the office 
of a paper bag factory. He ‘‘figured’’ reports for the home office and carried the 
payroll to the plant on paydays. This soon included interviewing job applicants. 
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And supervision over the contents of the First Aid cabinet. The title of Personnel 
Director came easily in the early twenties. But it meant little on the industrial 
scene. Nevertheless, Van took the assignment seriously. He started studying in 
college at night. 

At the time Tead and Metcalf were yet to write their famous book and about 
all there was to study was the ‘History of the Personnel System’’ developed by 
the Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army, published in 1919, and 
articles in the PERsoNNEL JouRNAL which had just then been started by the Person- 
nel Research Federation. Studying at night was too slow a process. Van decided 
he would try to win a scholarship. Result? He placed first in open competitive ex- 
aminations for a scholarship to Columbia University. 


WorkKING His Way 


The scholarship provided full tuition. But to pay expenses, Van worked on 
the maintenance crew of a public utility on the four to midnight shift. Graduating 
in three years with Phi Beta Kappa honors, he was awarded a graduate scholarship 
to study abroad. Living costs being low in France at that time, Van spent most of 
his time abroad at the University of Paris studying the sociological pattern of 
France and especially the French labor movement. He attended meetings of McIntosh 
Worker Groups in dreary halls near the abattoirs, studied the workings of the 
Cantines Materealle—the system by which expectant mothers were cared for by 


the State—and explored the services provided by the Hotel Dieu, the Pharmacie du 
Nord and other clinic facilities. Returning to the United States in 1929, he taught 
English for a year while doing graduate study in economics. During this period he 
had two plays on social subjects published in Poet Lore Magazine and a number of 
articles on the same theme. 


Dr. Henry Clayton Metcalf was then teaching personnel administration in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of New York University at night. 
During the day he was Director of the Bureau of Personnel Administration, which 
he had established. Van Delden obtained a job with a New York publishing house 
in order to study under this pioneer in the personnel field. Metcalf’s seminars were 
a mixture of idealism and practical wisdom which former students remember with 
a warm appreciation of the opportunity which was theirs. A combination mis- 
sionary and crusader, Metcalf imparted a vision of what personnel administration 
could be to all with whom he came in contact. Certainly his influence on Van was 
great. With jobs scarce during the depression, Van obtained an appointment with 
the New York State Employment Service (after placing first in competitive civil 
service exams) where he prepared an employee handbook and developed standard 
practices. 

In 1937 Metcalf decided to retire. Van, having obtained his M.B.A. degree in 
management and industrial relations, was offered an appointment at New York 
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University teaching personnel, labor relations and industrial relations courses. In 
1940 he obtained his Ph.D. degree and was promoted to Assistant Professor. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration of New York University is 
primarily a night college. Students are mostly young executives, many of whom 
have been sent by their employers for specific instruction. The average age is in the 
thirties. While teaching this group, Van encountered the usual skepticism that his 
ideas were only those of an impractical professor. Several interested businessmen 
students nevertheless offered him a chance to prove his theories and from this be- 
ginning developed a consulting practice that eventually became an important ad- 
junct to his teaching efforts. 

It was not only businessmen who called upon Van for advice and assistance, 
however, but also AFL, CIO, and independent unions. This ** balance’’ of interests 
provided an opportunity to understand the problems of both sides and resulted in 
his frequent selection by unions and companies as arbitrator and impartial umpire 
in labor relations matters. In some cases he has also been chosen by the government 
as member for the public. 

In 1942 during college vacation periods Van worked on some special projects 
for the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company in Milwaukee. This led to his ac- 
ceptance of a position created especially for him as supervisor of industrial relations 
research. While there he developed statistical methods for determining worker con- 
trolled production, a three dimensional Discipline Penalty Chart and Discipline 
Control Board procedures, as well as basic management controls for the personnel 
field—systems, standard practices, reports, and wage and operational data with 
an emphasis upon costs. And to satisfy his teaching urge he conducted classes for 
the college graduate trainees and also ran training courses for the employees of 
the industrial relations department. 


APPOINTED Director oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In 1943 he was appointed Director of Industrial Relations of the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company in Toledo, manufacturers of plate, safety, and window glass, 
as well as plastics, chemicals, mirrors, and structural glass. The day Van started 
to work at L-O-F he had a choice of strike situations to choose from. Certainly 
nobody in Toledo envied him his position in the hot seat. The restlessness incident 
to wartime controls had resulted in an employee overemphasis upon grievances 
with a corresponding plague of strikes and cases before the War Labor Board. 

_ Gradually, with the cooperation of company officials and the help of favorable 
company personnel policies, the situation improved until in 1948, L-O-F was chosen 
by the National Planning Association for Case Study Number Two into “‘ causes of 
Industrial! Peace Under Collective Bargaining.” 

‘The industrial relations department under E. H. van Delden,’’ the report 

stated, ‘played an important role during the war in steering the company 





HE MAKES HIS THEORIES WORK 


through the ‘legalisms’ of the War Labor Board. Today it serves in a staff 
capacity to executives to plant managers in interpreting policies and in de- 
veloping a long-range personnel program. But its major contribution has 
been to interest a pragmatic, operations-conscious management in straight- 
ening out inconsistencies in the wage-rate structure and contract ad- 
ministration, in giving more systematic attention to a basic program of 
supervisory training, and in examining present operations in the light of 
long-term plans and objectives.”’ 

The Annual Report on American Industry issue of Forbes Magazine in January 
1950 contained the following evaluation under “‘ Labor Relations’’: ‘’ Libbey-Owens- 
Ford is tops in the industry, with an articulate labor relations director, van Delden, 
whose words and deeds dovetail. L-O-F goes out of its way to train foremen in the 
interpretation of union contracts—a neglected phase of training in American Busi- 
ness." Two years ago, Van resigned from Libbey-Owens-Ford and returned to New 
York University as Professor of Industrial Relations in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He went with the good will of all parties and L-O-F 
actually prepared an engraved announcement expressing their regrets. To this day, 
his place has not been filled. 

In connection with his teaching he has been in great demand as a management 
consultant, especially in collective bargaining, and as an arbitrator. He has de- 
veloped a series of talks for executive development programs that keeps him booked 
months ahead And still he manages to sandwich in talks before personnel groups, 
writing, and a host of other activities. For example, this past summer he spent in 
Europe conducting productivity training seminars in the Netherlands as part of the 
E.C.A. technical assistance program. 


Another Jos To Do 


Nevertheless, when asked to take over the difficult task of Regional Director 
of the New York Office of Salary Stabilization, he relinquished all his outside ac- 
tivities in order to accept. That is—all except his teaching and his avocation of 
helping handicapped people. This latter interest came about as a result of a personal 
tragedy. His only child was born cerebral palsied. Because of his interest, he ** job 
engineered’’ employment at Libbey-Owens-Ford to such an extent that when a 
study was made in the summer of 1947 of the four Toledo plants by experts from 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, it was found that of approximately 
4,000 workers, 357 were classified as ‘‘impaired’’ workers according to government 
standards, or nearly nine per cent. The report indicated that these workers were 
steady, had superior safety records and were above average in production. Two of 
his articles relating to employment of the handicapped are considered classics and 
have gone through many reprintings: “‘Results Are What Count’’ in the Nom 
Forum, and ‘‘ Employment of the Cerebral Palsied’’ in the Crippled Child. 
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Professionally, he has been active in many organizations and has written and 
spoken extensively concerning the philosophy and methods of personnel administra- 
tion. Perhaps two of his most controversial articles have been ‘‘Toward a New 
Personnel Philosophy’’ published in the November 1949 of Personnel and *‘ Personnel 
Looks to Its Future’’ in the September 1950 issue of The Management Review. He is 
also the author of chapters in the Personnel Handbook, The Supervisor's Management 
Guide, Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts, New York University Third An- 
nual Conference on Labor, Human Relations in Modern Business, American Business Poli- 
czesS—I944. 

Van has served on many subcommittees of the Labor Policy Committee of the 
Business Advisory Council of the U. S. Department of Commerce and as Expert 
Consultant to the Secretary of Commerce for two years. He has been President of 
Toledo Chapter and National Vice-President and Director of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, President of the Toledo Research Bureau and Chair- 
man of the Industrial Relations Committee of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 
and has served on W.M.C. and War Labor Board committees. He is currently a 
member of the executive committee of the Academy of Management and a member 
of the program committee of the Silver Bay Human Relations Conference. 

When asked how he finds the time and the energy to excel in so many activities 
he pointed to a wooly duck his youngster made for him two years ago. “‘ This re- 
markable fowl never fails to provide a lift,’’ he said, ‘‘not only because of its ludi- 
crous appearance but because of the extreme effort that went into something designed 
to please me. Those of us who become discouraged easily should watch a person 
with cerebral palsy. Each purposeful movement requires intense concentration and 
may have to be repeated many times before the objective is accomplished. But they 
don't give up and the more difficult the task and the longer it takes, the easier it 
eventually becomes. That is the only way they make ‘progress’ and the rule is one 
all of us should follow. Personnel administration continues to make progress de- 
spite depressions and discouragements and we who believe wholeheartedly in the 
importance of what we are doing can expect to obtain results only as we do the 
same."” 

Yes, Professor Van Delden has theories, 

But 

He makes his theories work! 


About the Authors 


Mrs. Miriam Smithers and her husband C. E. (Jack) Smithers are well known for their dramatiza- 
tions of interviewing and counselling. Before her marriage she was in personnel work with the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. She is now a member of the Civil Service Commission in the 
county of San Diego and a member of the National Civil Service Assembly. 

Wade E. Shurtleff is Director of Industrial Relations of The Standard Products Company, Cleve- 
land and was previously head personnel man at Willys-Overland Motors and the Apex Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. He is the author of many articles and books. His last article for us was written 
when he was Associate Editor of the Bureau of National Affairs. He is a graduate of Ohio University. 





White Collar Worlds 


Dr. C. Wright Mills, Professor of 
Sociology at Columbia University, has 
long made the American middle classes his 
special field. With the aid of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and funds provided by the 
Social Science Research Council of Columbia 
University he has been engaged in extensive 
research on the white collar group. Now, 
in a lively book, he sets forth their origins, 
their aspirations, and the destiny to which, 
as he sees it, they are drifting. (Waite 
Cotiar, By C. Wright Mills. New York, 
1952, Oxford University Press. 378 pages, 
$5.00.) 

Many readers will disagree strongly 
with the interpretive parts of his book. 
Like any picture painted in black and 
white, some features are exaggerated to the 
point of caricature. The author is in an 
excellent position to recognize the limita- 
tions of this presentation. Obviously con- 
sidering it the most effective for his subject 
at this time, he has been willing to risk 
unfavorable criticism, and one must read 
the book with that understanding. 

The book will have a fascination for 
everyone who wonders where he fits in in 
the world of work—the white collar world, 
at least. And that, says Dr. Mills, includes 
just about everyone working for a salary, 
from managers right on down to sales- 
persons and clerks. The book should also 
interest personnel managers professionally. 


Wuo Are Tuey? 


By examining white collar life, Dr. 
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By Eileen Ahern 


Mills thinks, it is possible to learn some- 
thing about what is becoming more typi- 
cally American than the frontier character 
probably ever was. What must be grasped 
is the picture of society as a great salesroom, 
an enormous file, an incorporated brain, a 
world in which most people are employees. 
Recent articles in Fortune and elsewhere 
have accustomed the business community to 
seeing, with some insight and not without 
humor, how people behave when they 
must depend upon others for a chance to 
earn a living. Writing in similar vein, Dr. 
Mills describes the high-echelon executive 
who ponders long and then says ‘‘No,” 
the “‘captive engineer’’ of the corporation, 
the young lawyers of the ‘“‘law factory,"’ 
and the salaried doctors of the clinic. He 
doesn’t leave out the professors, either, 
both in their roles inside the academies 
and their relations with business, labor 
and government as ‘“‘consultants."’ 

It is the rare man today who goes 
into business for himself, and young people 
graduating from college hardly ever have 
such a goal. This is in sharp contrast to the 
middle class culture that formerly prevailed 
in America. Slightly more than a hundred 
years ago, about four-fifths of our popula- 
tion were self-employed. By 1940, only 
about one-fifth were still in this old middle 
class. The new middle classes are white 
collar people on salary, and they range 
from almost the top to almost the bottom 
of modern society. The managerial group 
comprise about 10%, salaried professional 
people about 25%, and schoolteachers, 
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salespeople in and out of stores, and 
assorted office workers make up the great 
bulk of the white collar people. Our shift 
to a nation of employees, says Dr. Mills, 
may be attributed very largely to the 
development of mass-production methods, 
expansion of distribution of goods and 
services, and the routinizing of large 
business operations. 

People, by and large, are still thinking 
in the attitudes of the old middle class 
culture in which the ideal was ‘‘every man 
his own boss."’ At the same time they are 
making uneasy adaptations to the economic 
realities of being “somebody else’s man.” 


Atritupes Towarp Work 


One of the most interesting parts of 
Dr. Mills’ book is the section on what 
work means to people. ‘Neither love nor 
hatred of work is inherent in man, or 
inherent in any given line of work. For 
work has no intrinsic meaning. . . . While 
the modern white collar worker has no 
articulate philosophy of work, his feelings 
about it and his experiences of it influence 
his satisfactions and frustrations, the whole 
tone of his life. Whatever the effects of his 
work, known to him or not, they are the 
net result of the work as an activity, plus 
the meanings he brings to it, plus the 
views that others hold of it." 

Dr. Mills sketches briefly the his- 
torical attitudes that have been held 
toward work from the times of the ancient 
Greeks who saw it as a necessary evil, to 
be avoided and left to slaves. The ancient 


Hebrews and early Christians viewed man 
as ‘‘condemned”’ to work, in atonement for 
sin. Work was later accorded value by them 
as also serving ulterior ends such as health 
of mind and body. Luther established work 
in the modern mind as “‘the base and key to 
life." This is the philosophy that has 
prevailed, until the present period, in 
American life. In the Renaissance it was 
thought that work could be intrinsically 
meaningful; that satisfaction came from 
doing creative work, not from its conse- 
quences. 

Dr. Mills observes that the gospel of 
work has been declining in America, and 
that our present crisis, therefore, is severe. 
In his view, the new middle class has never 
been deeply involved in the philosophy of 
work held by the old middle class, despite 
the fact that many of the present white 
collar people have their origins in the old 
group. In addition, he states that the 
realization ofthe other main attitude 
toward work—the idea of craftsmanship— 
is impossible for the majority of white 
collar workers. Few people find self- 
expression in their work; most feel that it is 
something they have to do just to make a 
living. They look elsewhere for fulfillment, 
work and life being sharply split. Manage- 
ment makes efforts to bridge the gap by 
various human relations studies and pro- 
grams, seeking something in the employee 
to secure and increase the will to work; 
something more than an economic in- 
centive. Progress is still very slow in this 
direction. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(continued from Page 40) 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Sound training, plus six years of executive Personnel Administration ex- 
rience. Successful record of achievement in plants of 500 to 3000. Age 34, married, degree, midwest 
ocation preferred but not essential. Resume interview at your request. Reply Box 173. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL: Can learn your needs quickly. Graduate training in personnel psychol- 
ogy. Army and educational experience (assistant dean of students) in personnel. Male, age 29, prefer 
southeast. Reply Box 174. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Several years in industrial rela- 
tions and personnel management in steel industry. Broad experience representing management in ad- 
ministration of labor contracts; supervising employment, safety, training programs, developing 
procedures pertaining to wage rate, technological, production, legal problems. Capable as director or 
assistant director. College and post-graduate law degrees. Age 47. Resume/interview. Reply Box zs. 





In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S 
Guide to Selected Management Literature 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS: ORGANIZATION, AIMS AND POWER. Edited 
by Herbert L. Marx. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, April 1951 

Reviewed by Philomena Mullady in Industrial and Labor Relations Rev., Feb. 1952 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN: FIFTY YEARS OF LABOR RELATIONS. By Walter 
Gordon Merritt. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1951 

Reviewed by Z. Clark Dickinson in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November 1951 

Reviewed by Irving Bernstein in the American Economic Review, December 1951 


FOREMAN TRAINING IN A GROWING ENTERPRISE. By A. Zaleznik. Boston: 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration. 1951 

Reviewed by Peter Castle in Psychology at Work, January 1952 

Reviewed by Robert N. McMurry in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science, January 1952 


THE IMPACT OF THE UNION: EIGHT ECONOMIC THEORISTS EVALUATE 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT. Edited by David McCord Wright. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1951. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, October 1951 

Reviewed by Marguerite W. Zapoleon in Monthly Labor Review, November 1951 

Reviewed by Charles E. Lindblom in the Yale Review, Winter 1952 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, December 1951 


INCENTIVE MANAGEMENT: By James F. Lincoln. Cleveland: Lincoln Electric 
Co., 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, January 15, 1952 

Reviewed in Supervision, February 1952 


LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION. By Nathaniel Cantor. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Human Relations for Industry, 1951. 

Reviewed by Stanley G. Dulsky in Management Review, May 1951 

Reviewed by Temple Burling in the Industrial and Labor Relations Rev., Jan. 1952 
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Personnel Research 


The Short Employment Tests. The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 1951. 

These are three 5-minute tests for 
prediction of success in clerical work. They 
are not intended for use with candidates 
for higher positions or for production 
workers. In this test battery The Psycho- 
logical Corporation recognizes what in- 
dustry has long known, that tests are 
needed which can be administered in a 
short space of time but which still have 
good validities. The tests have been pre- 
pared with the greatest care. One indi- 
cation; the V test has been designed so 
that scores are spread widely through the 
central range in order to give the maximum 
discrimination in the middle range of 
ability where most clerical workers are 
found. The tests are in three parts in 
order to give differential prediction, which 
is not afforded by a test of equal length 
using a single over-all score. 

Strangely however, the manual recom- 
mends a total score—the sum of the three 
test scores—as “‘having the advantage of 
combining in a single index an over-all 
appraisal of clerical aptitude’’. No evidence 
is offered to support this assertion but 
validities recently obtained elsewhere on 
the test do not bear out this statement. 

Test V is a vocabulary test of 50 
items in multiple choice form. It is intended 
as a substitute for a general mental ability 
test and for particular use in occupations 
requiring mental ability. It may be doubted 
however, whether a 5-minute test of word 
knowledge only is a good substitute for a 
12-minute test like Personnel or the 20- 
minute Otis. 


Test N consists of go simple arith- 
metical computations and is a speeded test 
so designed that no one can finish it in the 
time allowed. Its value is probably limited 
to the measurement of skill in simple 
arithmetic. 

Test CA, the clerical test, is essentially 
a coding test of 60 items and is also a 
speeded test and is a good clerical predictor. 
The manual, (preliminary 1951) contains 
some excellent discussion on the application 
of these tests and clerical testing in general. 
A discussion on error scores is good. It is 
summarized by saying that unless the errors 
in each test are five or more they should 
probably be disregarded. Above that level 
they indicate a tendency toward careless- 
ness. This accords with business experience. 

The manual does not clearly so 
indicate, but these tests should be used as 
follows. The V Test is designed as a substi- 
tute for a general intelligence test like 
Personnel or Otis; the N Test is for those 
who must do a great deal of computation 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division; the CA Test is for routine clerical 
tasks such as filing, classifying and verifica- 
tion. 

No information is given on validity. 
It would seem wiser to have withheld 
publication of the test until some satis- 
factory information on validity was ob- 
tainable. The authors are content with the 
statement that “‘since these tests have been 
designed to measure in a shorter span of 
time the same characteristics that have 
been found generally useful in the prediction 
of clerical success, the high correlation 
with other established tests of this sort 
warrants a considerable degree of confidence 
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that the SET will function as well as the 
older tests in this area.” 

This might be regarded as ‘‘damning 
with faint praise.” 

The SET were originally designed in 
cooperation with the American Bankers 
Association for use in employment of bank 
clerks. However, the tests do not seem to 
be entirely fulfilling the hopes of their 
authors. In one validity study not yet 
published it was found that against two 
different criteria correlating .65 with one 
another, the V Test shows the negligible 
validities of .13 and .10 respectively. If a 
vocabulary test will predict anything it 
would be the ability to learn. Since learning 
is of little importance in simple clerical 
work it is hard to ‘see how a vocabulary 
test could be expected to contribute to the 
prediction of clerical proficiency. It can, 
however, be useful in identifying persons 
suitable for promotion or for stenographic 
and secretarial work. The N Test shows 
the low validities of .10 and .31 respec- 
tively. This is to be expected since it is 
chiefly a test of skill in simple arithmetic 
and only incidentally a measure of speed of 
perception. The CA Test produced good 
validity coefficients of .41 and .50 with the 
two criteria. Another standard number 
perception test gave validities of .10 and 
.56. The Name Finding test gave validities 
of .46 and .47 and number series .44 and 
.§4. In another situation where N is 131 
the following low validities are reported. 
For V, .05; for N, .33 and for CA, .34. 
This group was composed for cases from 
three banks and the criterion was a work 
sample. 

While the V and N Tests do not seem 
to be effective in clerical prediction for 
simple tasks the CA shows promise. Satis- 
factory general use of these tests must 
await the development of better validities, 
suitably checked by cross validation in 
other situations. 


Lecture vs. Group Decision in Changing ' Be- 
havior. By Jacob Levine, V. A. Hospital, 
Newington, Connecticut, and John Butler, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 1, 
February 1952, 29-33. 


Psychology has had little to offer in 
the way of practical methods or guiding 
principles for changing behavior or atti- 
tudes of people. The relationship between 
learning, perception, and motivation is 
extremely complex. Learning and correct 
perception can occur without leading to 
significant changes in behavior. Many 
individuals repeat the same _ personally 
disastrous behavior patterns though they 
well know that different behavior would 
lead to more successful social relations. 
One important contribution to this problem 
was made by Lewin when he compared the 
relative effectiveness of group decision with 
formal lectures in influencing a group of 
women to change their eating habits during 
the war. Group decision was the more ef- 
fective method. The experiment described 
in this article was designed to repeat 
Lewin's study in an industrial situation 
under carefully controlled conditions. 

Twenty-nine supervisors of 395 factory 
workers were divided into three groups. A 
formal lecture method was compared with 
group decision in inducing these supervisors 
to overcome their biased performance 
ratings. ‘““The results showed that only 
the group of supervisors involved in group 
decision improved in their ratings. The 
lecture group did not change and persisted 
in overrating the more highly skilled 
workers and underrating the less skilled. 
The conclusion was drawn that group 
decision is more effective than the formal 
lecture in overcoming resistance to change 
in behavior.’’ This is an experiment that 
needs to be repeated in many different 
kinds of situations. 





Across the Editors Desk 


With The Local Personnel Associations 


Tue New York Personnet Manace- 
MENT AsSOCIATION at its March 17 meeting 
presented as speaker Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Assistant to the Director of 
Defense Mobilization and President of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Dr. Flemming 
discussed ‘‘Manpower—Too Much or Too 
Little?”’. 





Tue CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors’ 
AssociaTION met on March 12 to hear “A 
Demonstration of Role Playing’’ described 
by Dr. Mason Haire. Dr. Haire, who spoke 
to CTDA a year ago, is Assistant Professor 
of Psychology and Research Assistant at 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California. In his speech he 
considered proven tools of practical psy- 
chology for supervision and how they 
should be used for maximum effect. The 
8-minute sketch was given by Bill Stephens, 
Manager of the Personnel Division, East 
Bay Municipal Utility District. He titled 
his talk, “‘Contact Management,”’ a method 
used as a follow-up in Supervisory Training 
to get supervisors to discuss situations with 
their employees. Chairman of the meeting 
was Mrs. Betina Tracy, Training Director 
of the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Calif. 





Tue PersonNeL Manacers Cvs of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce held a meet- 
ing on March 11 at which Austin D. 
Rhodes, General Superintendent of the 
Judson Thomson Mfg. Co., Waltham, 
Mass., was the speaker. Mr. Rhodes chose 
as his subject ‘Give the Older Worker a 
Chance.”” 





Tue INpustRIAL RELATIONS AssoOcIA- 
TION OF CHicaGo at its March 6 meeting 


heard B. Jay Knight, Chairman of the 
Industrial Commission of the State of 
Illinois, speak on ‘‘The Industrial Com- 
mission, Its History, Its Aims and Its 
Present Problems.’’ Co-chairmen of the 
meeting were A. F. Romig, Personnel 
Manager of Campbell Soup Company, and 
Howard W. Johnson, Director of Manage- 
ment Projects at the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago. 

When the Association met on Feb- 
ruary 26 ‘‘Labor Monopolies’’ were ana- 
lyzed by Abraham Brussell, Attorney, with 
Goldberg, Devoe & Brussell, and Selwyn 
H. Torff, Attorney, with Seyfarth, Shaw & 
Fairweather. Mr. Brussell, attorney repre- 
senting the C.1.0., presented labor’s view, 
Mr. Torff management’s view, on this 
subject. Hugh M. Holmes, Manager of 
Industrial Relations at General American 
Transportation Corp., and Robert E. Novy, 
Vice-President in charge of operations at 
Inland Steel Container Co., were co-chair- 
men of the meeting. 





An enthusiastic audience greeted Mr. 
Frank J. Escobedo, the new Personnel 
Director of Civil Service Commission, 
when he addressed a recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia Womens’ Personnel Group. 
Mr. Escobedo was formerly personnel of- 
ficer for the Tax Equalization Board of 
California. He told of his plans for the 
reorganization of the city’s employment 
program in accordance with the provisions 
of the new city charter. Tests and inter- 
views will supplement the usual written 
Civil Service examination. There will be 
a Job Evaluation plan to ensure equal pay 
for the same kind of work. Mildred L. 
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Company for Banking and Trusts is the 
Secretaty. 


Justice is the President of the Association. 
Miss Florence Hoadley of the Pennsylvania 


Conferences 


Tue INpustriAL Eprirors or Hawati 


fa = NationaL Orrick ManaGeMENT As- 


SOCIATION, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, will have Walter M. Casey 
sound the keynote of NOMA’s 33rd Inter- 
national Conference in San Francisco May 
18-22. Mr. Casey will address the assembly 
on ‘What Is America’s Objective: Freedom 
or International Peace?’’ Supplementing the 
Conference technical sessions and social 
events will be NOMA’s “‘All Purpose’ 
Business Show, at which hundreds of prod- 
ucts of the world’s leading office machinery 
and equipment manufacturers will be on 
display. 





CANADIAN INDusTRIAL TRAINERS’ As- 
socraTion, 35 Notre Dame Street West, 
Montreal, held its Sixth Annual Conference 
at the Mount Royal Hotel April 24-25, 
with the theme ‘‘Toward Better Under- 
standing.”’ The program was under the 
general chairmanship of R. F. Johnson of 
Sun Life of Canada. The keynote address, 
‘Training's Contribution to Better Under- 
standing,’ was given by T. O. Armstrong, 
Director of Plant Labor Relations at West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Two five-member panels discussed 
“Training of Supervisors’’ and ‘“Training 
of Non-Supervisory Employees.’’ On the 
first panel were A. Laurin of Dominion 
Textile Co., Ltd., J. Trott of The Bank of 
Montreal, G. Walsh of Canadian Car & 
Foundry, Ltd., J. D. McKenna of Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada, Ltd., and J. Bar- 
rable of Trans-Canada Air Lines. On the 
second panel were H. R. Filiatrault of 
Quebec Hydro Commission, G. Washer of 
Northern Electric Co., R. F. Johnson of 
Sun Life of Canada, R. E. Taillefer of Henry 
Morgan Co., Ltd., and K. K. King of 
Canadian National Railways. 


staged their second conference at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii on November 16, 1951, 
at which Dwight C. Steele, President of the 
Hawaii Employers Council, spoke. The 
question of language communications was 
brought up throughout the entire confer- 
ence. First place award for general excel- 
lence of publication went to Gordon 
Chadwich, editor of Mutual Telephone 
Company's Party Line, and first place for 
editorial content to Frank Belding, editor 
of the Dairymen’s Association publication, 
Nubou O Da. The conference was sponsored 
by the Hawaii Employers Council in co- 
operation with the Industrial Editors of 
Hawaii and the Hawaii Plantation Indus- 
trial Editors Association. President of the 
Industrial Editors of Hawaii is Ramon 
Buisseret of The Fisher Corporation, with 
Seabron B. Calhoun of Mutual Telephone 
Company as Vice-President, and Norman P. 
Carmichael of Waialua Agricultural Com- 
pany, Donald Burum of Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin, Buck Buchwach of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., and Raymond Haftel of Hawaii 
Employers Council as Directors. 





THe SouTHERN CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 
Epitors Association and the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association jointly 
sponsored a one-day panel session held 
November 14 at Rodger Young Auditorium 
in Los Angeles. Members of the panel dis- 
cussion on industrial communications in- 
cluded Lewis S. Peck of the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association, Roy Bell 
of National Association of Foremen, Fritz 
Springmann of Southern California Indus- 
trial Editors Association, and Andrew 
Brown of North American Aviation, Inc. 
Moderator was Robert D. Gray, Director 
of Industrial Relations Section at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 
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Tue SixtH ANNUAL |sDUsTRIAL EpDtI- 
Tors’ SHort Course was held at Oklahoma 
A & M College in Stillwater March 24-29. 
J. Lawrence Filson of The Texas Company 
discussed ways and means of turning out 
an effective sales publication. Editorial 
sessions were led by James M. Beall, Public 
Information Director and Manager of Pub- 
lications for the American Gas Association, 
New York, and Frank B. Taylor, Editor of 
the Independent Monthly, official publication 
of the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, Tulsa. 5% 
64 
THE PHILADELPHIA INDUsTRIAL EDITORS 





AssOcIATION announces the winner of the' 


1951 Ralph G. Barnes Annual Memorial 
Award as S. Harding Linhult of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for his essay on 
“How Will an Employee Magazine Help 
a Company.”’ Mr. Linhult’s essay in book- 
let form may be obtained from Florence L. 
Shakolum, Publicity Chairman of PIEA, 


whose address is 4619 Chester Avenue, 
Philadelphia 43. The award is made possible 
by L. Kingsley Barnes of the Westbrook 
Publishing Company in honor of his father. 





Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION and the Personnel Section 
of the Western Management Association 
are offering reprints ($1.00 each) of *‘Ex- 
ecutive Compensation and the Stabilization 
Rules’’ by V. Henry Rothschild, member 
and chief counsel of the Salary Stabilization 
Board, Washington, D. C., “Leadership 
Development among Foremen and Super- 
visors’’ by A. C. Croft, President of the 
National Foremen’s Institute, and ‘“‘The 
Shifting Emphasis in Personnel Administra- 
tion’’ by Lawrence A. Appley, President of 
the American Management Association. 
These addresses are being published by the 
Research Division, California Personnel 
Management Association, 2180 Milvia 
Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Current Publications 


Carrier Corporation of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has printed its Employees Security 
Plan in a most attractive, little 52-page 
booklet, with engaging cartoon illustra- 
tions and easily comprehensible charts 
showing the employee just how he can 
figure his retirement income. A special 
feature of the booklet is a series of cut-off 
pages life a graduated card index which 
allow the reader to turn quickly to the 
question he wants answered. The booklet 
was received through the courtesy of 
Howard M. Dirks, Vice President of the 
Corporation. 





MarGueriIteE Hortsrook WaArTSsoN, 
M.A., consultant in supervisory training, 
formerly Chief Job Analyst for American 
Airlines, is the author of a new handbook 
for supervisors, entitled ‘‘How to Prepare 
and Use Job Manuals.’’ In it she provides 
information about job analysis for every 


supervisor, giving in detail, step-by-step, 
what action he should take and what 
questions he should answer to define a 
job’s work procedures, the amount of 
supervision available to the work, the 
minimum qualifications a worker should 
bring to the job, and the qualifications he 
should gain during tzaining on the job. It 
tells how to make up a job manual and 
keep it up-to-date with a minimum of effort, 
and gives the main uses for job manuals so 
that the maximum benefit may be had from 
them. The 38-page book, with a list of sug- 
gested reading at the back, is published by 
The William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th 
Street, New York 1, for $1.00. 





Tue Emptoyers’ Group Insurance 
Companies, 110 Milk Street, Boston 7, 
Mass., in an effort to stimulate their sug- 
gestion system recently devised a ‘‘Sugges- 
tion Policy’’ for their employees, printed 
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in a form closely resembling an insurance 
policy, with agreement, conditions and 
exclusion clauses, Coverage A, B, and C. 
Another publication of the Group is a 
cartooned one-page “Annual Report’’ to 
employees on their cafeteria, setting forth 
that 12,396 hot dogs were sold in 1951 or 
enough to reach from the office to both the 
North and South Stations, that 49,810 
sandwiches were eaten or enough to make 
a column nine times as high as the Boston 
Custom House. Both publications have 
aroused considerable employee interest, ac- 
cording to Richard S. Ostberg, Superin- 
tendent of the Personnel Department of 
the Group. 





Princeton University Press in a 
recent pamphlet lists 21 books on public 
opinion including “‘The Psychology of 
Social Classes’’ by Richard Centers, a 
scientific analysis of the nature and causes 
of class-consciousness in today’s American 
culture, 256 pp., $3.50; ‘Strategic Intel- 
ligence’’ by Sherman Kent, 240 pp., $3.00; 
and ‘‘The Governing of Men” by Alex- 
ander H. Leighton, 420 pp., $4.00. 





THe Nationat INpusTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp in a recent survey on the 
Economic Status of the Aging reports that 
three out of five ‘‘spending units’’ headed 
by a person 65 or over had assets valued at 
$5,000 or more in 1950. Relatively little 
indebtedness existed among older consum- 
ers, the Board notes, pointing out that 
net worth tends to be largest in late middle 
age just before retirement. The report was 
prepared by the Division of Business Eco- 
nomics of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Another survey by the Board, titled 
What's in UAW-CIO Contracts, takes an 
‘overall look at 53 UAW-CIO contracts 
covering a majority of the union’s million 
and a quarter members and comes up with 
the following patterns: a definite UAW 
swing to long-term contracts with esca- 


lators and annual wage increases, few real 
no-strike clauses, heavy reliance upon 
union security clauses plus check-off for 
the UAW's assurance of a flow of funds, a 
strong tendency toward three-week vaca- 
tions. The report comes from the Division 
of Personnel Administration at the Board. 





Tue SreERRA OrDNANCE Deport at Her- 
long, Calif., in its Super Sense for February 
19§2 gives a little quiz on ‘‘What Would 
You Do”’ and outlines a situation between 
two employees considered for advance- 
ment. The decision is printed in the back 
of the book with suggestions on how it can 
best be carried out. 





THe Grapvuate ScHoor oF Business 
ADMINISTRATION of Harvard University 
discusses the subject of Utilization of Older 
Manpower”’ ina recent reprint from Harvard 
Business Review. The article by Harland Fox, 
Research Fellow at the University of Min- 
nesota Industrial Relations Center, con- 
cludes that “‘the rising proportion of people 
65 and over indicates, unless present retire- 
ment factors change, and increasing number 
of people outside the labor force for a 
longer period of unproductivity. The rising 
proportion of the population in the 45- 
65 age groups implies, even with present 
hiring practices, an aging labor force with 
all sorts of special problems.’’ The author 
adds that, fortunately, enough is now 
known to expand employment of the aged 
beyond current limits and that “‘the basic 
guide to the employment of the aged should 
be the recognition of individual differ- 
ences.”” 





Ottver Iron Min1noc Division, United 
States Steel Company, publishes an article 
titled ‘‘Our 1951 Accidents—They Didn't 
Just Happen, They Were Caused!’’ in the 
March issue of its publication, Ore, Iron 
and Men. The article, with cartoon illustra- 
tions, analyzes employee job injuries, re- 
vealing that a big percentage of them were 
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due to five causes: (1) undue haste, short- 
cuts and chances, (2) failure to select a 
safe work procedure, (3) lack of inspection 
and maintenance, (4) carelessness, mind- 
wandering, and forgetfulness, (5) failure 
to recognize an unsafe condition or practice. 

On the last page of the magazine are 
pictured six employees who won prizes in 
a company Safety Contest. First place award 
was $25. 





Tue New Yorx Times for Friday, 
February 29 carried a long illustrated story 
under the heading “‘Fun-Coated Facts Give 
G.I. A Laugh."’ The story by Kenneth 
Campbell was written at Camp Kilmer, 
New Jersey where soldiers on their way to 
Europe are gathered. One of the things the 
soldier has to go through is what is known 
as ‘orientation courses.’” They used to be 
regarded as the stupidist part of military 
life. The central facts which must be given 
to the soldier are conveyed by means of a 
comedy team in which an officer and a 
sergeant stationed at Camp Kilmer take the 
parts. One medium is a radio commercial 
advertising ‘‘Mushy-Mush’’ cereal. Be- 
tween acts of the comedy team some serious 
moving picture material on Germany and 
other parts is presented. Then comes a quiz 
program in which flags of member nations 
of NATO are identified. Another prize 
contest gives the audience an opportunity 
to identify the officer who said “‘No enemy 
is likely to overcome us unless he first 
possesses Western Europe."’ The prize win- 
ner gave the correct name of General Brad- 
ley, after many others gave the wrong 
answer. This effective course in indoctrina- 
tion is given by the Information and Educa- 
tion Section of the Camp's Personnel 
Center. It is highly suggestive of what 
might be done in industry. 





INFORMATION Racks continue to at- 
tract a good deal of attention and are being 
used more and more frequently in industry. 
One of the leading examples is General 


Motors Corporation. One of the most inter- 
esting of recent bulletins placed on their 
information racks is called ‘‘Pattern for 
Plenty.’’ This is one of a series of popular 
economics booklets published by the Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs, New York Uni- 
versity. Haig Babian is Editor of Special 
Publications at New York University. The 
Pattern for Plenty tells about the marvels 
of modern mass production. The story be- 
gins with the formula first expressed by Eli 
Whitney. Whitney is generally given credit 
for the development of the idea of inter- 
changeability of parts, on which all modern 
mass production is based. To make possible 
the interchangeability of parts Whitney 
specified that each such part should be 
carefully machined to a definite pattern and 
size, each part being done separately by 
machine. As the years have gone on these 
machines have become more and more ef- 
ficient and complicated and of course, more 
and more productive. Whitney's scheme of 
quantity production became known as the 
American system and now is used generally 


wherever a quantity of parts must be pro- 
duced. 





Tue WesTERN PERsONNEL INstiTUTE of 
Pasadena, California, recently sent us a 
copy of “What We All Believe."” This is a 
condensed description of the great religions 
of the world, written by Ruth Cranston. 
The foreword says ‘“The object of this pam- 
phlet is to present the great spiritual ideas 
of the world as set forth in the religions of 
various peoples. If we are to live and work 
together.in one world certainly we must try 
to understand each other's philosophy of 
life and basic ideals."’ The booklet might be 
a useful item for information racks. It may 
be obtained from the Western Personnel 
Institute for 25¢. 





SPEAKING ABouT INFORMATION, I have 
often wondered why management gripes 
about rumors among employees. If they 
want employees to know something why 
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why don't they tell them? The International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia, believes 
in telling employees things which are of 
importance and interest to them. The 
January issue of the IRC News has a story 
explaining the reason for some recent lay- 
offs. The story appears in the middle of the 
first page under the heading ‘‘Here Are the 
Facts About Conditions Causing Layoffs.” 
It might be more than a mere coincidence 
that in the same issue appears the story of 
an Award by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce to International Resistance for 
its excellent employee relations program. 
Oliver J. Greenway is Vice President in 
charge of manufacturing of the Company 
and Harvey N. Stephens is Director of 
Industrial Relations. The Company has a 
contract with Local 105, IUE-CIO. 





Tue PersonNEL Executive, his Title, 
Functions, Staff, Salary and Status is the 
title of Survey No. 9 made by the Bureau 
of National Affairs. The material was 
gathered by a questionnaire from most of 
the 160 personnel and industrial officials 
who are members of the 1951 panel which 
the Bureau selects each year to advise it on 
personnel studies. 

The report on Survey No. g is a 22 
page pamphlet. It is divided into four sec- 
tions, Titles and Functions, Organization 
and Staff, Salaries of Personnel Officers, and 
Status. A particularly valuable table is one 
which shows that the average size of a 
personnel staff in relation to the total size 
of the company varies from eight personnel 
staff per thousand employees in companies 
under 500, to four per thousand for com- 
panies with over twenty thousand em- 
ployees. These figures are interesting be- 
cause they are somewhat lower than any 
others I have ever seen published. There is 
a series of organization charts showing how 
some of the different companies have or- 
ganized their personnel functions. The 
table of salaries shows that the average 
salary paid to the top personnel executive 


varies from about $6000 to $7000 for 13 
companies of less than 500 employees up to 
an average of $33,714 for seven companies 
with more than ten thousand employees. 
The Bureau is at 1231 — 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 





Tue PRroBLEM OF COMMUNICATION was 
dealt with very interestingly in some ex- 
periments reported in the January 1951 
issue of Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. They were conducted by Har- 
old J. Leavitt. A brief story of some of this 
work appeared in the AMA Magazine 
Personnel for March 1951. It was reported 
by Bavelas and Barrett at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The studies 
consisted of a series of carefully designed 
experiments in communication between 
members of an organization. In these ex- 
periments the various individuals were per- 
mitted to talk only to certain persons. 
Several different patterns of communication 
were developed and each was studied. The 
report is a little too technical to deal with 
here. Anyone interested in the problems of 
management, of organization, of com- 
munication between individuals in an or- 
ganization would find these studies most 
interesting. The experiments are continuing. 





PERSONNEL TESTING IN THE Gas IN- 
pustrY is one of a series of publications 
issued by the personnel committee of the 
American Gas Association. The committee 
is composed of 25 personnel directors from 
as many gas and electric companies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. This first of a 
series deals with personnel testing in the 
gas industry and describes testing programs 
in effect in the industry and reports some 
of the validation studies made on specific 
occupations such as meter reader and gas 
appliance service men. These two test bat- 
teries are being used by quite a number of 
companies in the industry. This report on 
personnel testing was prepared by a sub- 
committee consisting of Charles D. Ma- 
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gruder, Chairman, of the Washington Gas 
Light Company, Gordon N. Peterson of 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
in Newark, N. J., and F. R. Rouch of the 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company. 
Technical work on the report was done by 
Arthur R. Laney, Jr., Personnel Psycholo- 
gist, Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. 





Economic INTELLIGENCE is the title of 
a monthly report in four pages prepared by 
the Economic Research Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. The March issue con- 
tains a report on ‘“Wage Policies and Infla- 
tion." The subscription price is $1.00 per 
year. 





TuRNOVER CONTINUES TO BE A PRos- 
LEM in these days of high employment. 
Most of the studies of turnover bring forth 
the usual reasons: not enough pay, mar- 
riage, no transportation, no overtime—or 
too much overtime, home responsibilities. 
When two psychologists tackle the prob- 
lem something is likely to happen, espe- 
cially when one of the psychologists hap- 
pens to be president of the company. 
Alfred J. Marrow is the psychologist who 
is President of the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation, manufacturers of textiles, with 
offices in New York and a plant at Marion, 
Virginia. The other psychologist is Dr. 
Gilbert David, who is Director of Research 
for the same company. Their study of turn- 
over—to make a long story short—reveals 
that a fear of failure and the frustration 
arising from it seem to be one of the prime 
causes of a large percentage of the turnover, 
even though the usual standard reasons for 
leaving were given by these people at the 
time of departure. Applying ‘‘count the 
noses'" method it seems that in a given 
month there were no quits in a group of 
116 employees rating above standard pro- 
duction the previous month. However, 
there were 28 quits among the 211 below 
standard. They further found that the 


highest proportion of quits appeared in the 
group whose production was increasing and 
was approaching the level of standard pro- 
duction. As a result of this study the psy- 
chologists developed two hypotheses (1) 
as the worker approaches standard produc- 
tion he becomes more eager to achieve it; 
and (2) as a worker's production increases 
the difficulty of a still further increase be- 
comes greater. 

These two forces conflict with one 
another. The solution was found in the 
development of a series of sub-goals in 
production toward which the worker could 
advance, achieving a series of successes as 
each goal was reached. A later study of 
turnover showed marked decrease in turn- 
over under the new training method. Here 
is another interesting illustration of the 
fruits of research in personnel. An interest- 
ing brief report of this experiment appeared 
in ‘Personnel Administration’’ for Novem- 
ber 1951. This is the bi-monthly journal of 
the Society for Personnel Administration. 
This Association appeals primarily to fed- 
eral and state employees. Its headquarters 
are at 1626 K Street, N.W., Washington 
25, D.C. 





Hawatt 1s PART OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
as we all know. ‘‘Builders Family’ is the 
title of the employee magazine issued each 
month for the employees of Lewers and 
Cooke, Ltd. This illustrated, nicely printed 
magazine of 12 pages is edited by Frances 
Flood. The thing which struck me most 
forcibly was the names and pictures of 
many employees. A lot of them have Hawai- 
ian and Japanese names. For instance, the 
sports editor is Shigeto Takata. The staff 
photographer is James Rokuhara and the 
staff artist is Robert Ideta. Incidentally, an 
interesting photograph showed Mrs. Ray 
Orndorff of the Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany giving a lesson in telephone manners 
to two employees of the Company. 





Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
for March 1952 contains a number of articles 
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that would interest industry people. All the 
articles of this particular issue relate to 
business and industry. The collective title 
for this issue is “The Sociology of Work.’ 
One of these articles deals with ‘‘Quota 
Restriction and Gold-Bricking in a Machine 
Shop,"’ which is by Donald Roy. Another 
interesting one is ‘Janitors vs. Tenants: A 
state of Income-Dilemma"’ by Ray Gold. In 
this study a contrast is made between the 
janitor and the tenants of a certain apart- 
ment house. Here the janitor’s job is such 
that his income exceeds that of many of the 
tenants. However, he feels inferior to them 
socially and as a consequence he becomes a 
very frustrated and unhappy individual. The 
Journal is printed at the University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. The Editor is Herbert Blumer. 





Tue British INstrruTE oF MANAGE- 
MENT in its Management Abstracts for Janu- 
ary carries a digest of the article “‘After 
Age 65 What?’’ by Harland Fox, Theodore 
R. Lindbom and C. Harold Stone, which 
appeared in the October 1951 issue of Per- 
SONNEL JouRNAL. Management Abstracts is 
published by Management House, 8 Hill 
Street, London, W.1. 





Tae Soctat Science Resgarcn Coun- 
cit, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, in a 
recent issue of Items reports that the Labor 
Market Research Committee headed by 
Dale Yoder is making plans for a careful 
review and appraisal of recent research on 
factors affecting labor mobility, in the hope 
that this can be completed by Autumn 
1952. The six-city study of occupational 
mobility conducted under contract with the 
Bureau of the Census with funds provided 
by the Department of the Air Force, com- 
pleted in February, is expected also to be 
ready for publication by next Fall. In the 
meantime, as part of the appraisal of labor 
mobility research, the committee is plan- 


ning a conference in the Spring to weigh 
past research designs for mobility studies 
and to arrive at proposals for strengthening 
future studies. The committee is also con- 
sidering setting up a subcommittee on re- 
search dealing with reactions to change— 
including resistances and favoring factors— 
centered initially upon problems of adjust- 
ment to changes in industrial plants. 





Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssoclI- 
ATION, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, 
has incorporated papers presented at its 
General Management Conference of June 
7-8, 1951, into Number 152 of the General 
Management Series, entitled New Perspec- 
tives on the Administrator's Job. The booklet, 
priced at $1.00 to AMA members, $1.25 to 
non-members, contains ‘‘Problems of Ad- 
ministration in a Democratic Society’’ by 
Ordway Tead, Editor of Economic Books, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, and ‘‘Man- 
agement Planning—the Financial View- 
point’’ by John E. Kusik, Vice President- 
Finance, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
Cleveland, as well as a report of The 
President's Round Table session. 





THe Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in the same vein has 
written a leaflet entitled ‘‘Hiring Older 
Women,’’ with suggestions to employers in 
this regard. Leaflet 12 is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 5¢. 





WRITER 


Training Program Development 


Masor Ow Company seeks man age 30 to 40, college grad- 
uate. Must be experienced creative writer. Training back- 
ground desirable but not necessary. Responsible for writing 
of supervisory training conference material, illustrated lec- 
tures, explanatory booklets. Must be personable and mature 
with ability to make contacts at executive level. Starting 
salary $115.00 per week to $145.00 per week depending upon 
experience. Phila. location. Apply in writing stating full 
qualifications to N-70, P. O. Box 3552, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: 5$ years assistant personnel —— prominent, medium-size company. 
Top level experience: employment, placement, training, development, wage-salary administration, 
benefits, research, communications, all phases modern personnel program. Early 30's. MA degree 
Industrial Relations. Sound imaginative personnel viewpoint. Salary desired, over $7000. Reply 
Box 163. 


PERSONNEL: Young man, June 1950 graduate, 2 years business experience, presently employed, 
desires job offering opportunity in personnel or related field. Would consider any location. Reply 
Box 164. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Presently employed—z years experience in interviewing, placement, re- 
cruiting, employee relations, and some testing. BA in Economics with 1 year graduate study in labor 
and personnel. Vet. age 32, married, 2 children. Will relocate. Desire an opportunity to grow and 
advance. Resume on request. Reply Box 165. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.A. and MS. in Industrial Psychology. Some experience as researcher in 
Industrial Relations for large Midwest University. Age 26, married. Interested in Counseling, Testing, 
Labor and Human Relations problems. Wish to be able to continue toward Ph.D. Reply Box 166. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available after October 1, 1952, industrial relations 
supervisor seeking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
experience in personnel and labor relations work including eight years in national periodical publishing 
field; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle east oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 767. 


PERSONNEL: Labor relations position desired by professional government employee with broad 
yo Soeagg in administration of Taft-Hartley Act, Wage & Hour Law, and Wage Stabilization pro- 
cedure. Practical understanding of employer problems under these laws and overall grasp of human 
relation factors involved in collective bargaining. Reply Box 768. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: MS degree in Industrial Psychology. 1} years graduate work 
toward Ph.D. Two years college teaching experience including teaching of adults. Experience in Air 
Force Engineering Office. Graduate assistant experience in University Counseling Center. Prefer to 
locate in Penna. or bordering states. Reply Box 72. 

(continued on Page 28) 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SPECIALIST: Leading mid-western University has opening for man who 
can plan and conduct in-plant supervisory training programs. Minimum requirements include (1) three 
years of industrial training experience (2) bachelors degree (3) willingness to do some traveling. Age 
preference 30 to 45. Starting salary $5500 to $6000, plus traveling expenses. Advantages include month's 
vacation retirement plan and many cultural, recreational and social facilities. Reply Box 162. 


PERSONNEL ANALYSTS: Foreign Service. University graduates with three or more years in analysis 
and development of employee benefit programs and employee relations policy formulation. Experience 
with foreign nationals particularly desirable. For major oil company with extensive Middle Eastern 
operations. Write giving personal history and work experience; please include telephone number. 
Reply Box 169. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC RESEARCH ANALYST: Foreign Service. Qualified Research Analyst capable of 
initiating and developing studies of customs, social and economic conditions, religion, vital statistics, 
and athe information relative to the people of the Middle East and neighboring areas. For major 
oil company with extensive Middle Eastern operations. Write giving personal history and work 


experience; please include telephone number. Reply Box 170. 


JOB ANALYSTS: Foreign Service. Engineering or Business Administration graduates with two or 
more years of Industrial Wage and Salary Administration. Knowledge of factor comparison or point 
rating systems of job evaluation. For major oil company with extensive middle eastern operations. 
Write giving personal history and work experience; please include telephone number. Reply Box 77. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per 
line, 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





De you use aptitude tests? And do you know how well che vests 
are working for you? It is dangerous to use tests in employment and. 
placement - without conducting a validation study—that is, “esting , 
the vests”, ‘to find out whether they are really admitting the best 
prospects ‘and excluding the poorest. What would you do if such - 
study disclosed that your tests were “working in reverse’’? 


Maybe you had better find out the importance of test validation 
and how to do it. Ask for a copy of ‘‘How To Varipate Trsts"’, i 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





STENOGRAPHIC TEST 


_. The “Test for Stenographic Skill’’ is cleverly de- 
signed to measure the speed with which an applicant 
can take dictation. The twelve letters are of three levels 
of vocabulacy difficulty; 140, 166 and 180 syllables per 
hundred wor):. according to the Flesch formula. 


Te takes only 10 to 15 minutes to test stenographic 
candidates with these carefully designed letters. The 
“Warm-up Letter” helps quickly find the applicant's ap- 
proximate speed, Then measure it accurately with the 
twelve standardized letters and the ‘‘Vari-speed Guide’’. 
_ Price $5.00. $5.50 on 10 days examination. Nothing else to buy. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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